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SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON RECEIVES THE CULLUM 
GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL 

A special meeting of the Society was held at the Engineering 
Societies' building, on Monday evening, March 28, to welcome Sir 
Ernest Shackleton and present to him the Cullum Geographical 
Medal in honor of the great results of his Antarctic expedition of 
1907-09. A large number of Fellows and their friends were present. 
On the platform, with the guest of honor, were President Huntington, 
members of the Council, Mr. Henryk Arctowski, the meteorologist 
of the Belgian Antarctic expedition, and Mr. Edwin Swift Balch, 
one of our leading writers on polar exploration. 

The President made the following remarks in presenting the 
medal to the explorer: 

"There is pleasure in acknowledging superiority of achievement 
by those qualities which are closely allied to all really great action. 

"The man to whose character our Society renders its tribute of 
admiration and respect, who brings to us truth from the secret places 
of the earth, who, like one other of this great Anglo-Saxon race, has 
drawn back the veil of ice and cold from polar mystery ; this man we 
welcome to-night, and to him I have the honor to tender the medal 
of the Society — the highest distinction within our power to give. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I introduce to you Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
whose home is in England — and in the hearts of all Americans." 

Sir Ernest Shackleton, who was most heartily greeted by the 
audience, replied: 

"Mr. President, I thank you for the kind words you have spoken 
in conferring this great honor upon me. I do indeed feel that I am 
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at home in America, for I have been made to feel so by the kindness 
of all whom I have met since my arrival here. This is a great 
pleasure to me and it will be a pleasure to my countrymen and my 
comrades who in the Antarctic made it possible for our expedition 
to win the results for which the American Geographical Society has 
to-night conferred upon me this distinction. I little dreamed when 
your Society paid a similar tribute to Capt. Scott, my former leader 
in the Antarctic, that I also should, some day, receive a medal from 
your hands. I appreciate the honor with all my heart." 

The inscription on the medal is: 

"Awarded to Ernest H. Shackleton in honor of his great Achieve- 
ment in Antarctic Exploration. M C M I X." 

The explorer then gave an hour to an exceedingly interesting 
account of the work of his expedition, illustrated by many stere- 
opticon views. Mr. Balch, in the January Bulletin, made a compre- 
hensive summary of the remarkable achievements of the party and, 
on our platform, Sir Ernest told the story in greater detail. His 
simple narrative was marked both by modesty and by humor and the 
audience followed it with the closest attention. 

He told of the ascent of Mount Erebus from' whose summit clouds 
of steam and smoke were almost incessantly trailing. The ascent 
was accomplished in spite of very low temperatures, the most diffi- 
cult of ice climbing and a fierce blizzard that for over a day, swept 
down upon the men, keeping them to their tent. At the top, they 
looked down into the live crater. 

Then he described his great southern journey on which he was 
accompanied by Adams, Marshall and Wild, with four ponies, four 
sledges and provisions for ninety-one days. It was on this journey, 
after sledging for eighteen days over the Barrier Ice, that the ex- 
plorer penetrated more than 400 miles into the Antarctic continent, 
all the land he saw having been hitherto absolutely unknown. Among 
the many views of this land, he showed the place where they dis- 
covered thick beds of coal, the most remarkable geological find of 
the expedition. 

The party were within 1 1 1 statute miles of the South Pole when 
the approaching exhaustion of the food supply compelled them to 
turn back. Sir Ernest said that, with fifty more pounds of food; he 
could have gone to the Pole and back. With the food they had, he 
could have reached the Pole, but the party would never have returned. 
As it was, on the return march, they ate their last scrap while still 
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thirty miles from the supply depot and then struggled on for a day 
with nothing but tea to maintain their strength. 

The lecture closed with a description of the journey, to the north- 
west, of the Magnetic Pole party that located the Pole and came back 
to the sea only to find themselves faced by open water. They were 
living on seal meat and blubber when the explorer's steamer Nimrod 
fortunately picked them up. 

The lecturer was frequently applauded and the favor of the 
audience was especially indicated when he displayed on the screen 
the British flag as it floated over the spot that marked his nearest 
approach to the South Pole. 

At the close of his discourse, a reception was given to Sir Ernest, 
the ladies and gentlemen going forward to the platform where Pro- 
fessor Libby of Princeton introduced them to the President, who, in 
turn, presented them to the explorer. 



SOURCES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC* 



EMORY R. JOHNSON 

Professor of Transportation and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 

To understand the freight services of American railways one 
must have at least a general knowledge of the sources of traffic. 
The district and general freight agents and the traffic manager of 
any particular road must have detailed information concerning the 
territory served by their lines, and should also possess as broad a 
grasp as practicable of the resources and industries in all parts of 
the country. Unless the traffic official be thus equipped, he can 
hardly hope to serve his company efficiently. Likewise the trans- 
portation student, whether he be subordinate employee or executive 
official, who would so comprehend traffic problems as to be able to 
offer intelligent suggestions or to issue wise orders must know the 
transportation geography of his country. 

This geographical knowledge necessary to a comprehension of 
American traffic problems and of the traffic policies followed by our 

* See also the Author's Paper " Characteristics of American Railway Traffic: A Study in Trans- 
portation Geography," Bulletin, Vol. XLI, igoo, pp. 610-621. 



